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In the ad hoc library that is scattered between my home, my office, 
and the plastic carrier bag that always seems to accompany me on 
the journey between the two, there is a whole new section, which 
seems to grow by the week. Variously called museum studies, curato- 
rial studies, the cultures of display, institutional critique, exhibition 
history, or just plain navel-gazing, this burgeoning field is taking on 
a critical mass, for as American artist Mary Kelly has commented: “In 
terms of analysis, the exhibition system marks a crucial intersection 
of discourses, practices, and sites which define the institutions of 
art within a definitive social formation. Moreover, it is exactly here, 
within this inter-textual, inter-discursive network that the work of art 
is produced as text.”! 

Kelly’s analysis acts as a benchmark within this discourse. This 
proliferation of studies has, over the last thirty years, thoroughly dis- 
sected the notion of the exhibition space. These analyses and de- 
bates, precipitated by artists and rehearsed by curators, theorists, 
and historians, represent an art history that does not focus on art 
movements, their objects, or creators, but rather on their modes of 
presentation. They have interrogated the conventions of exhibition- 


making; and the transition of the gallery environment from academy 
to salon, from white cube to site, from space to situation. 

From Brian O’Doherty’s pivotal Inside the White Cube to Mary 
Anne Staniszewski’s The Power of Display numerous critical interpreta- 
tions of systems of display and gallery environments have generated 


a radical shift.? The exhibition space, be it museum or laboratory, 
can no longer be understood as neutral, natural, or universal but 
rather as thoroughly prescribed by the psychodynamics of politics, 
economics, geography, and subjectivity. 

The invitation to contribute to this publication coincided with 
the end of a year of celebrations marking the one-hundredth an- 


niversary of the institution for which I currently work. Inspired by 
Staniszewski’s case study of the Museum of Modern Art, it seemed to 
me that the Whitechapel Gallery’s history and location could yield 
some fascinating insights into the way exhibitions and their spaces 
offer an index of the conditions of spectatorship and how they have 
evolved over a century. 


The Whitechapel Art Gallery was founded not by a great pa- 
tron, or a government, or a community, but by a priest. Its location is 
not the city center or the grand avenue but the East End, London’s 
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poorest quarter, “synonymous with poverty and sweated labor, with 
Cockney solidarity and popular protest ... great social campaigners ... 


and out-and-out criminals.”* Add to this, one of the most cosmopoli- 


tan populations in Europe—albeit within a hell’s kitchen of social 


deprivation and religious, ethnic, and racial tension. 

From the outset the vision behind the purpose-built architec- 
ture of the Whitechapel Art Gallery was evangelical. The Reverend 
Samuel Barnett and his wife, Henrietta, sought to bring great art to 
the people of East London, then, as now, one of the most economi- 
s in Western Europe. And as the historian Seth 


cally deprived ar 
Koven has noted, their mission was “to use the display of art objects 
and the creation of a working-class public to promote social reclama- 
tion and urban renewal.” 

The gallery evolved from exhibitions the Barnetts had been or 
nizing in the parish school, marked by this piece of doggerel published 


a- 


in Punch magazine: 


Oh! East is East, and West is West 
as Rudyard Kipling says. 

When the poor East enjoys the Art 
for which the rich We 
See East and West li 
With the Art-wants of Whitechapel 
Good Canon Barnett is just the man 
who best knows how to grapple. 


So charge this canon, load to muzzle, 
all ye great Jubilee guns. 
Pictures as good as sermons? Aye, 


much better than some poor ones. 
Where Whitechapel’s darkness the weary eyes 


of the dreary workers dims, 
It may be found that Watts’ pictures 
do better than Watts’ hymns.° 


The gallery that opened in 1901 and its exhibitions were conceived 
in instrumentalist terms, to provide moral guidance and redemption 
for a largely illiterate public. Furthermore this public space with no 
admission charges, founded in the wake of the public libraries move- 
ment, was seen as a critical tool in neutralizing class conflict and 
delivering social cohesion. To quote Koven again, “At a time when 
the British elite witnessed violent confrontations between labor and 
capital, the Barnetts argued that culture, shared by all but defined 
according to each person’s own lights, would help rich and poor to 
transcend class divisions and together forge a nation.”® 

Influenced by the art critic John Ruskin, they conceived of pic- 
tures as providing a gateway to God, to the realm of the spiritual. 

The building, designed by Charles Townsend Harrison, was 
described by architectural historian Nicholas Pevsner as epoch 
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Spring exhibition, “Modern Pictures by Living Artists, PreRaphaelites, and Older English Masters,” 
Whitechapel Art G: 


ery, London, 1901, installation view 


making. It encapsulated all the spirit and ideology of the arts and 
crafts movement, bringing together references to Norse mythology 
and incorporations of nature, with its trees of life, references to 
the neo-Romanesque in its glass-paneled halfmoon window and 
arched doorway and its dream, never realized, of a commissioned 
mosaic dedicated to culture and the working classes. The top-lit 
interior and high ceilings offered a templelike space. Within this 
almost religious interior, pictures were presented to link art with a 
morality tale of everyday life. 

The spring exhibition of 1901 included paintings by Rubens, 
Hogarth, and Constable, great masterpieces of British art tradi- 
tionally shown in the select environs of the Royal Academy or the 
Jational Gallery. These works were presented alongside pictures by 


the Pre-Raphaelites, whose iconic hyperrealism and moral narrative 
reflected the cultural philosophies of the Barnetts. These Victorian 
philanthropists aimed to address an almost entirely uninitiated pub- 


ic of working-class people and non-English-speaking immigrants 
The show was a blockbuster, and attracted 206,000 visitors. Some say 
the crowds came to look at the electric lights, never before seen by 
the denizens of the East End. Nonetheless, the exhibition created a 
public: predominantly poor, mostly uneducated, yet curious, articu- 
ate, and hungry for the Whitechapel picture shows. 

The style of installation drew directly on the traditions of the 
„ouvre, the Paris Salons, and the Royal Academy. Presented on dark 
red walls, the paintings were hung from picture rails, stacked from 
oor to ceiling. 


American critic Brian O’Doherty describes this exhibition sys- 


tem as follows: “Each picture was seen as a self-contained entity, to- 
tally isolated from its slum-close neighbor by a heavy frame around 


and a complete perspective system within. Space was discontinuous 


and categorizable, just as the houses in which these pictures hung 


had different rooms for different functions. The nineteenth-century 
mind was taxonomic, and the nineteenth-century eye recognized hi- 
rarchies of genre and the authority of the frame.” 

Here exhibition space mimicked the domestic space of the 
grand country house, where the accumulation of paintings over the 


centuries was reflected in their accretion one on top of the other. 
The viewer encounters the work of art, not as a real object but as an 
illusion, a window onto another world. 

When transposed into the poverty-stricken environs of the East 
End, this method of display and the idealized scenes depicted in the 
inner world of each painting deflected attention away from every- 
day reality. Art became a means of transcendence and even escape, 
ve, private, and 


presenting working-class East Londoners with a pa 
nonconflictual solution to their economic misery. 

As Seth Koven comments, “The catalogue descriptions and the 
exhibitions as a whole strove to create the illusion that workers were 
actively promoting their self-betterment by viewing art while in fact 
they were being diverted from directly challenging the basis of pow- 
er in society.” 

The Whitechapel Art Gallery picture shows of the prewar pe- 
riod embraced a belief in the democratizing and civilizing power of 
contact with culture: the possibility of redemption for “the drunken 
classes,” offered by morality tales, communicated not by words but 
through the “universal” transparency of the image. This agenda also 
combined a dedication to the global, which, despite its colonial ba- 
sis, in a way prefigures today’s postcolonial emphasis on challenging 
Western notions of internationalism. The 1902 “Japanese Exhibition” 
offered a vast display of art and life in Japan and included porcelain, 
ivory carvings, bronzes, lacquer, meta! work, furniture, books, musi- 
cal instruments, armor, and 109 color prints by ukiyo-e artists. It re- 
constructed a Japanese room, a model of a teahouse, and a temple. 

This kind of exhibition-making refers directly to the great world 
fairs of the nineteenth century. The first was held in 1851 in London 
at the Crystal Palace. When Karl Marx saw it, he called it “a big exam 
in which all nations had been summoned, the huge world congress 
which sprang up across 


of products and producers.” The world fairs 
Western Europe, provided expositions of the industrialized capital- 


ized West—they emphasized new industrial production and newly 


conquered territories. They also mirrored the rise of ethnography 
and ethnographic museums by incorporating exotic cultures. In 
the Paris fair of 1900 entire African villages were recreated and peo- 


pled—some of the exhibits inconveniently died as they succumbed 


to low temperatures and Western diseases. 
n her brilliant essay “Ethnography and National and Cultural 


Identities,” Annie Coombes has paid special attention to the year 
of the “Japanese Exhibition.” “The year 1902...marked the renewal 
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of concerted strategies by both contending parliamentary parties to 
promote the concept of a homogeneous national identity and unity 
within Britain. Imperialism was one of the dominant ideologies mo- 
bilized to this end. The empire was to provide the panacea for all ills, 
the answer to unemployment with better living conditions for the 
working classes and an expanded overseas market for surplus goods. 
Through the policy of what was euphemistically referred to as ‘social 
imperialism,’ all classes could be comfortably incorporated into a 


programme of expansionist economic policy in the colonies coupled 
with the promise of social reforms at home.” 

A benevolent paternalism making use of empire as a potential 
“living geography lesson” was transformed into a more specific call 
for the recognition of the superiority of the European races.” The 
Conference of the Empire League Educational Committee of 1902 
noted that “the process of colonisation and commerce makes it every 


year increasingly evident that European races and especially those of 


our own islands, are destined to assume a position in part one of au- 
thority in part one of light and leading in all regions of the world.”" 

This early example of multicultural display reinfor 
of non-Western cultures as static, outside the trajectories of the 
Enlightenment. At the same time, within the grim context of early- 
twentieth-century East London, it also provided a thrillingly exotic 
form of escapism. And although this integration of tools, icons, ob- 
jects of worship, and objets d’art reflected an anthropological under- 
standing of non-Western cultures, it can also be understood as, well, 
rather postmodern, in that artistic production could be understood 
within a broader cultural context. 

In fact this kind of exhibition-making had a tremendous impact 


d notions 


on artists in the West. As we know from postimpressionism and cub- 
ism, the avant-gardes saw in these displays new formal strategies and 
modes of representation which offered a rupture with their own art 
historical and bourgeois conventions. In this way they occupy a key 
position not only in the discourses of colonialism but also in the 
story of modernism. 

The streets around the Whitechapel lie just outside the ancient 
boundaries of the medieval city and in proximity to the Thames dock- 
lands, making them a destination for successive waves of immigrant 
communities fleeing religious persecution or seeking economic op- 
portunities. These have ranged from French Protestants, known as 
Huguenots in the seventeenth century, to Jewish communities of 
Eastern Europe escaping the anti-Semitic pogroms of the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries, to Bengali seamen, who sailed 
for the East India Company and settled in the East End. The gallery 
program attempted to present the cultural legacies of such diaspo- 
ras with exhibitions such as “Jewish Art and Antiquities,” presented in 
1906 (one year after the Anti-Aliens Bill of 1905). Like the Japanese 
show, works of fine art were presented alongside religious artifacts and 
domestic objects. The catalog describes the show as bringing together 
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“rare, costly and beautiful Appurtenances from the Synagogues in 
London ... [and] exhibits associated with domestic devotion ... rare 
Manuscripts ... a selection of Portraits and prints of the history of the 
Jews in England ... examples of works mainly by English artists.” This 
was clearly a didactic project mounted to demonstrate “the civilized 
nature” of the Jew. As cultural theorist Juliet Steyn has pointed out, 
“The distinctions between (religious) ritual and ceremonial manifesta- 
tions and values percolated into the secular domain—the home. The 
version of Jewishness and Jewish identity offered by the exhibition ... 
or adduced by the catalog was predicated upon particular notions of 
high culture, ideas of identity, views of assimilation, middle class mor- 
al values, judgments on class and a need to combat anti-Semitism.” 
Jewish culture was represented within the terms of British nationalism 
in this conflicted collision of “multiculturalism” with social engineer- 
ing. Of course, the agendas of assimilation versus difference become 
transparent with hindsight. Yet as Steyn also points out, this strategy 
was accepted by a people whose very survival depended on acceptance 
within a host community. She continues, “The Jews of Whitechapel, 
with all their diverse cultural identities, were invited to become specta- 
tors of a culture already complete, presented and represented to them 
and for them by their trustees. They were given their place in the 
national culture. They accepted the invitation.”!* The questions raised 


nearly a century ago by these kinds of initiatives continue to have a 
relevance today as practitioners and institutions wrestle with the issue 
of whether and how to represent cultural identity. 

Another moment in the fusion of political agendas with avant- 
garde aesthetics is marked by a project that took place at the 
Whitechapel in 1939. The East London Aid Spain committee of 
the Stepney Trade Union hired the gallery for a fee of twenty-five 


o, Guernica, 1937, installation view at Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1939. Clement Attlee, MP for 
Limehouse and leader of the Labor Party, made the opening speech for a private event organized by the 


East London Aid Spain committee of the Stepney Trades Council. 
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pounds (plus one pound for use of telephone) to stage a remarkable 
event. Opened by the leader of the Labor Party, Clement Attlee, it 
presented the work of a young Spanish artist who wanted to raise 
consciousness and funds around the Spanish Civil War. The artist 


was Picasso—and he showed just one work—Guernica. 

Attlee gave a rousing political address in front of the painting, to 
ocal people. Huge numbers went to fight the fascists in Spain; many 
died in the effort. A modernist masterpiece on its way from Paris 
to New York became, in the space of the Whitechapel Art Gallery 
and the context of the East End, a potent form of propaganda. The 


act that the Stepney Council members, and Picasso himself, were all 
members of the Communist Party was to have very particular conse- 
quences for the Whitechapel in the postwar years. 

In her pivotal study The Power of Display: A History of Exhibition 
Installation at the Museum of Modern Art in New York, Mary Anne 
Staniszewski traces an exhibition chronology within a broader so- 
ciopolitical context that takes a particular shift in the 1950s: “An 
image of the human race that flourished after World War II when 
institutions such as the United Nations and UNESCO promoted a vi- 
sion of a like-minded and related global humanity.”" In its founding 
years, MoMA’s exhibition displays had been profoundly influenced 


s and architects such as Mies van der 
Rohe, Lilly Reich, Herbert Beyer, and Frederick Kiesler. They repre- 
sented a modernist ethos where form was informed by function and 


by European avant-garde artis 


design was seen as equal to art. These early European avant-gardes 
also projected utopian ideologies that were to disintegrate in the dys- 
topian realities of two world wars and the transition of revolution 
into totalitarianism. As the global economic and cultural power base 
shifted from Europe to America, exhibitions in the postwar period 
started to celebrate a modernity of the present. 

This period also marks the impact of the cold war on British 
culture. British art historian Margaret Garlake has studied the pro- 
grams and policies of a number of key institutions in the 1950s to 
track transatlantic political alliances conceived and implemented by 
the Central Intelligence Agency for Britain." A new kind of curato- 
rial authorship emerged at the Whitechapel at this time, under the 
leadership of Bryan Robertson, who rejected the gallery’s paternal- 
istic agendas of offering improvement and social cohesion through 
art. He wanted to embrace both the pessimistic existentialism of a 
postwar generation of painters such as the abstract expressionists 
and the exuberant tongue-in-cheek optimism of pop art. He wanted 


to confront local populations with the modernist project in all its 
manifestations. 

Robertson premiered the work of artists such as Jackson Pollock, 
Mark Rothko, and Robert Rauschenberg in exhibitions toured by 


MoMaA’s international program and reputedly underwritten by the 
American government through the Central Intelligence Agency. The 
Whitechapel became a synthe 


s of the white cube and a platform for 
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“Jackson Pollock, 


Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1958, installation view. 


the ethos of Abstract Expressionism and its co-option into cold war 
ideologies with their emphasis on freedom and the individual. At the 
same time, the space of the gallery transformed to accommodate the 
transition of the object of art away from being a window onto anoth- 
er world, away from being an illusion, to becoming a real thing, an 
object to be experienced in time and space. In 1947 Jackson Pollock 
wrote, “My painting does not come from the easel.... I prefer to tack 
the unstretched canvas to the hard wall or the floor. I need the resis- 


tance of a hard surface. On the floor Iam more at ease. I feel nearer, 
more a part of the painting, since this way I can walk around it, work 
from the four sides and literally be in the painting. This is akin to the 
method of the Indian sand painters of the West.”!” 

The Pollock show of 1958 organized by the International 


| Council of the Museum of Modern Art was the artist’s first major 


solo show in Europe. Twenty-nine paintings included the famous 
Blue Poles, 1952. The architect Trevor Dannatt was commissioned to 
redesign the Whitechapel’s galleries—ceilings were lowered, reflect- 
ing Mies van der Rohe’s emphasis on the horizontal. The influence 
of Mies can also be seen in the freestanding temporary walls made of 
breeze block—cheap, simple to build, and contemporary—a perfect 
modern material. The screens enabled each work in the exhibition 
to be seen on its own. The gallery became saturated in and activated 
by surfaces of floating color. The paintings themselves, no longer 
stacked or suspended from the top of the wall, were installed to em- 


phasize a one-to-one, anthropomorphic relation with the body of the 
spectator. Viewers were plunged into the physicality of the painting 
itself, not a projection through perspective and illusion, but an envi- 
ision. 


ronment in its own right, an expanded field of 
In 1955, Mary Quant opened her first boutique, the Conran de- 
sign group was formed, and the first commercial television channel 
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“This is Tomorrow,” 1956, exterior views of structure by Group Two (R Hamilton, J. McHale, J. Voekcker), 
Whitechapel Art Gallery 


was launched in Britain. There were fears of brainwashing by the 
advertisers. As the scholar Barry Curtis has commented in his ac- 
count of the proto-pop Independent Group, “They were interested 
in the new identities created for the reception of new pleasures and 
in an aesthetic use and assimilation which was generally complicit 
with, and expert in, the terms of mass culture”; they were interested 
“in objects and components which were anonymous, additive, and 
expendable.”" 

By contrast with the intense, gestural ethos of abstract expression- 
ism and its emphasis on the heroic individual, “This Is Tomorrow,” 
presented at the Whitechapel Art Gallery in 1956, encapsulated a 
vision of the modern in the mass-produced present of the every- 
day, created through group activity. The project was “devoted to the 
possibilities of collaboration between architect, painters, and sculp- 
tors.”'’ There were twelve groups of practitioners working not so 
much in collaboration as “antagonistic co-operation.” Theo Crosby, 
the technical editor of Architectural Design magazine, was the driving 
force, bringing together groups that included artists such as Richard 
Hamilton, Nigel Henderson, Eduardo Paolozzi, Victor Pasmore, and 
Kenneth and Mary Martin. The architects included Erno Goldfinger, 
Alison and Peter Smithson, James Stirling, and Colin St. John Wilson. 
The aesthetic of each of the twelve groups could be roughly defined 
as neo-constructivist or proto-pop art. The exhibition opened with a 
full-size model of Robbie the Robot borrowed by Richard Hamilton 
from the set of the film Forbidden Planet. The list of components of 
one installation created by Group Two—Richard Hamilton, John 
McHale, and John Voelcker—demonstrate a cultural and phenom- 
enological environment that incorporates the spectator into what 
would later be termed an installation: 
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combined optical illusions inspired by the Bauhaus and Duchamp 

images from cinema and science fiction 

a jukebox 

a sixleen-fool-high image of Robbie the Robot 

Marilyn Monroe, her skirt flying 

a giant bottle of Guinness 

a spongy floor that when stepped on emitted strawberry air freshener 

a total collage effect of the Cinemascope panel 

a reproduction of Van Gogh’s Sunflowers, which in their appearance on post- 
cards and calendars were becoming as pop or kitsch as the images of Monroe 
or Robbie.'* 


The show was seen by a thousand people a day. It bore witness to 
the impact of technology, mass media, commerce, and consumer- 
ism and voiced a commitment to a dense, ubiquitous culture which 
challenged the good taste of official British art at that time. “This 
s Tomorrow” encapsulates an approach to contemporary culture 
which hovered, in Richard Hamilton’s words, “between cynicism and 
reverence.” 


by science, and new structures opened up by developments in mate- 
rial and building technologies, the installations presented in “This 
s Tomorrow” marked a revolution in the gallery environment. As 
‘The installation methods instituted dur- 


Staniszewski comments, 
ing these years, both in the department store and the museum, dis- 
avowed the architecture of the site and instead emphasized the dis- 
slays as creating an environment that promoted interaction between 


»19 


the objects and the viewers. 


Gone were the plush wall colors, picture rails, and academy 


angs, the windows onto other worlds. Viewers were immersed in 
the here and now of constructed environments presented against 
the tabula rasa of “the white cube,” as defined by Brian O’Doherty: 


A gallery is constructed along laws as rigorous as those for building a me- 
dieval church. The outside world must not come in, so windows are usually 
sealed off. Walls are painted white. The 
The wooden floor is polished so that you click along clinically or carpeted so 


ng becomes the source of light. 


“Richard Long,” Whitechapel Art Gallery, 1971, installation view. 
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Inspired by new fields of perception and opticality opened up 
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that you pad soundlessly, resting the feet while the eyes have at the wall. The 
art is free, as the saying used to go, “to take on its own life.”... Unshadowed, 
white, clean, arlificial—the space is devoted to the technology of aesthet- 
ics. Works of art are mounted, hung, scattered for study. Their ungrubby 
surfaces are untouched by time and its vicissitudes. Art exists in a kind of 
eternity of display.” 


In the late 1960s, Whitechapel’s exhibitions of minimalist art pre- 
saged another factor in the conditions of spectatorship. The “Donald 
Judd” exhibition in 1969 exemplified the jettisoning of the plinth 
and the use of the floor not only as a support for the work, but as a 
new field of making and experience. Along with artists such as Carl 
Andre and Sol LeWitt, Judd understood the floor as a horizontal grid, 
which offered an organizing structure and principle of potentially 
infinite growth and democratic intention. The spectator could now 
occupy the very same space as the work of art, his or her relation shift- 
ing from a vertical, retinal experience to a phenomenological one. 
In installations by artists Richard Long or Hélio Oiticica, howev- 
er, the space of the gallery retains a sense of autonomy and placeless- 
ness elevated to a rural oasis in the city. In 1971 Richard Long trans- 
posed into the gallery marks inspired by walking through natural en- 
vironments far from the gritty urban environment of Whitechapel. 
Again, the floor is the stage, the blank canvas activated both by the 
work and by the spectator. These stunningly bold works recall ritual 
marks created by lost civilizations. They also reflect the influence 
of contemporary Robert Smithson and his idea of the spiral as the 
symbol of entropy, of a dissolution of form. Despite being monumen- 
tal in scale the installation was also totally ephemeral, swept up and 
disposed of after the show, completing a life cycle like nature itself. 
Writing about the significance of artistic strategies in the 1960s, 
the French critic Jean-Christophe Royoux commented, “art was con- 
ceived as a critical model able to explore various forms of the indi- 
vidual social, psychic, or linguistic integration to a reality informed 
and deformed by the all-pervasive power of mass culture. The aim o: 


art, broadly aligned with the other manifestations of sixties counter- 
culture was therefore clear: to expose the spectator, within the frame 
of a precisely defined spatial environment to a theatricalized experi- 
ence offering the means of access to alternative modes of self-fash- 
ioning.””' The Brazilian artist Hélio Oiticica took the white cube and 
transformed the gallery into a kind of village or “mind-settlement” 
as he called it. The writer Guy Brett, a friend and contemporary of 
Oiticica, described it as follows: 


You took off your shoes before stepping into the sand of Eden, as the central 
environment was called;... Oiticica’s Eden was an invitation to play and 
reverie, whose ends were open and unconditioned. There were bolides to be 
explored by hand, and sometimes by smell, cabins for solitary reverie and other 


more communal spaces. There were Parangolé capes to be worn and danced 
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in and there were Nest Cells, a cluster of boxes each about two metres by one, 
divided by veils, which the visitor was invited to make habitable with found 
materials of their own choosing and in their own way. Instead of the confron- 
tational, irreducible objecthood of the Minimalists, he proposed open voids to 
be entered and inhabited.... He allowed a subtle exploration of the relation- 
ship between the subjective and the social, the poetic and the materia be 


Oiticica himself wrote, “structures became general, given, open to 
collective-casual-momentary behavior; in Whitechapel, behavior 
opens itself up for whoever arrives and bends forward into the creat- 
ed environment, from the cold of London streets, repetitive, closed 
and monumental, and recreates himself as if back to nature, to the 
childhood warmth of allowing oneself to become absorbed: self-ab- 
sorption in the uterus of the constructed open space, which more 


than ‘gallery’ or shelter, this space was.”* 

A separation of art from life represented by the white cube in- 
vited a sense of release from the pressures of the metropolis and the 
bourgeois constraints of city life. In a recent historical survey, the 
Whitechapel restaged key works of performance art from the 1960s 
and ’70s.2* The Viennese artist Hermann Nitsch transformed the 
gallery environment into a banqueting hall and a sacrificial temple, 
with his Lecture Action: Basic Elements of the Orgies Mysteries Theatre. 
Inviting audiences to drive their hands into carefully arranged “still 
lives” of dead fish, grapes, erotic fruits, and fresh offal, he then led 
them into a ritual of Christian sacrifice, paralleling the Crucifixion, 
with two performers marked with blood to engineer a process of 
purging and catharsis. 


Mirroring Richard Long’s transposition of nature into urban 
culture, the arte povera artist Jannis Kounellis brought twelve live 
horses into the gallery in this 2002 restaging of his Untitled, 1969. 
Kounellis wished to disrupt the pristine and commercial aspect of 
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the gallery by staging a live encounter between the natural world and 
its unconscious, unconsumable, and dangerous beauty. 

The performance artist Carolee Schneemann also directly chal- 
Jenged the myth of the white cube, exposing the patriarchal power 
structures inherent within its ethos of universality, neutrality, and ob- 
jectivity. A pioneer of performance art, she used the gallery as a stage 
or her remarkable work, Interior Scroll, 1975, in which she read a se- 
quence of feminist manuscripts unrolled from her vagina. In 2002, 
she presented Meat Joy, 1964, staged live and in person for London 


audiences, where a group of strangers stripped off to be covered in 
paint, paper, raw chicken, mackerel, and hot dogs in an orgiastic rite. 
The typical characterization of the museum space by the early- 


twentieth-century avant-garde was the mausoleum. In his Futurist 


Manifesto (1909), Marinetti denounced museums as “cemeteri 


public dormitories where one lies forever beside hated or unknown 
beings. Museums: absurd abattoirs of painters and sculptures fe- 
rociously slaughtering each other...(cemeteries of empty exertion, 


Calvaries of crucified dreams, registries of aborted beginnings!)”” 
Yet by the second half of the century, artists such as Joseph Beuys 
picked up from Picasso’s propagandist display of Guernica to de- 
ploy the gallery as political platform, to act as a virus from within 


the institution itself. He chose speech over object, saying at the 
time of his lecture given at the Whitechapel in 1972, “Thought and 
speech should be seen as plastic.... My main interest here is to begin 


with speech and to let the materialization follow as a composite of 


thought and action.... My pedagogic and political categories result 


from Fluxus. To impose forms on the world around us is the begin- 


ning of a process that continues into the political field. A total work 
of art is only possible in the context of the whole-of society. Everyone 
will be a necessary cocreator of a social architecture, and so long as 
anyone cannot participate the ideal form of democracy has not been 
reached.” Here the exhibition space becomes a lecture hall and a 
laboratory, a place where in the context of the civil rights movements 
and the anti-Vietnam War rallies of the late sixties and early seven- 
ties, Londoners could reflect, discuss, and agitate. 

At the dawning of postmodernism, contemporary artists moved 
from an avant-garde attitude to the past as something to be destroyed 
or wiped clean towards a recognition of history. History once again be- 
came a subject—no longer a grand narrative, but a series of stories that 
could be invoked th 


igh the lens of appropriation and even irony. 
An installation of the photographs of Gilbert and George relates 
back directly to the salon hangs of the nineteenth century and the 
1901 “Spring Exhibition.” In Marco Livingstone’s words, “Gilbert and 
George transformed the two floors of the building into a cathedral-like 
space ablaze with color and teeming with imagery of confrontational 
impact and heraldic directness.”*’ The artists’ use of only primary col- 
ors, cut across with a black grid, combines with the luminosity of the 


photographs to suggest stained-glass windows. Yet their images are of 
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“Nan Goldin: Devil's Playground,” Whitechapel Art Gallery, 2002, installation view 


the graffiti-embellished East End, and provide a backdrop for naked 
selfportraits of the artists—or objects of their desire, young working- 
class men. It is as if they force the history of religious icons to embrace 
the taboo, the abject, and the quotidian and to elevate those themes 
in the context of the reverential space of the museum. 

Photographer Nan Goldin similarly played with salon and church 
motifs in the installation of a major retrospective of her work titled 
“Devil's Playground,” 2001. Rejecting chronology, Goldin edited clus- 
ters of works into narrative sequences. Her use of deep purple, emer- 
ald, crimson, and black, and the stacking and juxtaposition of images 
were powerful evocations of the bells and smells of Catholic medieval 
and baroque churches. Friends, lovers, and babies were transformed 
into Madonnas, pietas and putti, death masks and memento mori. 


Both projects jettisoned the neutrality of the white cube to reiterate 
ssed did 


the atmosphere of a white chapel; yet the return of the repre: 
not inaugurate a new morality, rather the space was occupied by im- 


ages of “profanity.” 

Reading back thus far, I realize that something 
there a moment in the history of the Whitechapel when there is a 
genuine breaking through of the white cube, an actual, ph al 
bridge with its environs? Of course, Bridge! As part of an exhibition 
titled “Protest and Survive,” organized in 2000 by curator Matthew 
Higgs and artist Paul Noble, the Swiss artist Thomas Hirschhorn built 
a bridge which punctured the skin of the gallery and led over an 


is missing 


alleyway right into the last anarchist bookshop in London. Visitors 
simply climbed out of the cafe window, walked above Angel Alley 
(whoever named the needle-filled rat run adjoining the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery was surely being ironic) and into Freedom Press, where 
they were immersed in the world of radical pamphleteers and agit- 
s s itself a characteristically low- 


prop activism. Hirschhorn’s bridge w 
tech construction made of the humblest materials, squatters materi- 


als—cardboard, parcel tape, tinfoil—light, cheap, yet sturdy enough 


to allow a steady flow of people moving in both directions. 


Institutions will tend towards systems of display that reflect the 


complex socioeconomic and geopolitical contexts within which they 
operate. They cannot help but be vulnerable to numerous vested 
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Thomas Hirschhorn, Bridge, 2000, installation on exterior, Whitechapel Art Gallery 


interests around which they must negotiate. These forces—be they 
public or private—may be benign. Government funding agreements 
and policy endorsements may promote accessibility and cultural rep- 
resentation. But the impulses of democracy can also mask political 
agendas of vote winning and social engineering. Sponsorship and 


reedom 
and experimentation. Yet it can also promote a connoisseurship 
which is both exclusive and market driven. 


private patronage might be dedicated to the promotion of 


More often than not, it is the artist who will resist these agendas. 
As we have seen in site-specific and institutional-critique art prac- 
tices, these acts of res 


tance may become their own raison d’étre. 
Indeed much of the twentieth-century avant-garde project may be 
and establishments of 
resting an oedipal relation of dependency on 
those very institutions. As the curator Maria Lind has recently com- 


understood as an assault on the procedur 
art institutions, sug 


mented, “How do you use the support of an institution and still have 
space for production and circulation in an experimental and flex- 


ible way? How do you have a certain continuity without the support 


of an institution? How do you circulate ideas and artistic projects, 


ablis 


ing an exchange among people from different economical, 
political and cultural contexts on an equal level?””* 

The gallery environment continues to mark “a crucial intersec- 
tion of dis 


courses, practices, and sites.” The challenge for the twenty- 
first century is to acknowledge that exhibition spaces and systems of 
display are neither natural nor neutral. Perhaps the challenge will be 
to maintain a sense of where and what the institution is, in terms of its 
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own location, history, and audiences, while remaining open to new 
artistic perspectives on the present and the past. We must ask our- 
selves, can we create structures that are both robust and transparent? 


neces 


Can we combine continuity— ry to build relationships with 
audiences, other institutions, artists—with the flexibility to embrace 
new modes of artistic production and reception? To be relevant in 
the twenty-first century, the gallery must be at once a permeable web, 


a black box, a white cube, a temple, a laboratory, a situation. It must 


take the form of a creative partnership, between a curator and the 


producer, object, or idea of art. 


Making Space for Art 


Mary Jane Jacob 


As curators we are always involved in space: finding the right loca- 
tion, wall, or floor for installing a work of art. Museums build new 
and bigger spaces for their collections; curators seek out spaces be- 
yond the gallery to present works. An essential reason for making 
exhibitions—to make spaces where the audience can see works of art 
and have an art experience—might seem self-evident. 

I recently visited the Musée d’Orsay. Now granted, it’s impres- 
sionism and postimpressionism and we all know those mid- to late- 
nineteenth-century French masters have ready, mass appeal. But it 
wasn’t so different over at the Pompidou: long lines, big crowds, 
people looking at art everywhere. Okay, it was Paris, but still, in oth- 
er cities, at biennials and art fairs, even without the queues, the ef- 
fort needed just to get to the galleries—the spaces for art—can be 
considerable and I thought: does the art reward the public’s effort? 
What is the attraction? What is the message we are giving about art? 
What is the experience we are engendering? So I want to address 
some other kinds of space essential to the experience of art and, 
though we might not walk into them as we do galleries, we inhabit 


them nonetheless, and without them, art doesn’t happen. They are 
empty spaces and full ones, quiet and noisy spaces, where art experi- 
ences happen. 

Museum exhibitions historically have been places to obtain 
knowledge as well as observe the works of art, or artifacts exposed. 
These shows depend upon a curator’s scholarship and selection pro- 
cess. As a profession, ours is a field distinguished by judgments, dis- 


criminations, exclusions as much as inclusions. In the realm of today’s 
art, where the patron once stood at the sidelines making art possible, 
the curator is often the one who commissions artworks, creates the 
occasion for, and even takes a part in, their making. Since 1990 I 
have devoted my practice exclusively to this way of working, making 
art with artists and participating in a dialogue around questions that 
generate the context for the work’s emergence and (as the projects I 
am involved with are nearly always temporary) its very existence. 


In the mid-1980s, after working together on an exhibition, a 
new installation work at the Museum of Contemporary Art in Los 


Angeles, the artist Ann Hamilton said to me “you give permission.” 
This was a confusing, uncomfortable statement for me, connoting a 
status of superiority from which one bestowed opportunity, funds, 
space; an identity far from my self-image of friend and colleague to 
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artists in the process of creation. This remark stayed with me, and it 
took some fifteen years to understand that permission occurs when, as 
a curator, I make a space—the conditions and circumstances, intel- 
lectually, socially, physically, in whatever ways necessary—for the art- 
ist to make art: empty space, a space of experimentation, and more 
than that, a space in which the artist can linger not knowing. 

Then I also began to think of her words and about the space we 
make for the audience. In the later 1980s, as we in the field came to 
scrutinize who the audience was for art and what publics remained 
outside arts’ institutions, I wondered who has permission to be 
there, to look, and whose responses are given credence and why. 
And could space be made for the viewer, an empty space of permis- 
sion, rather than filling up space with information or amenities to 
alleviate the profession’s perceived deficiency of the viewer? How 
can we foreground the function of museums as a place for experi- 
encing art’s unique ability to move beyond its objectness and out 
into the world. John Dewey saw this deep and useful connection of 
art and life when he said: “To some degree we become artists our- 
selves as we undertake this integration, and, by bringing it to pass, 
our own experience is reoriented.... This insensible melting is far 
more efficacious than the change effected by reasoning, because it 
enters directly into attitude.”! 

I wondered how to nurture the public’s experience with art be- 
yond offering classes, lectur and tours, and the like. I knew, from 
experience, that our capacity for being with unfamiliar art depends 
on our capacity to be comfortable with uncertainty and ambiguity.’ 
But there are few indicators along the way to guide us in the per- 
ception of art, a process that is so unfamiliar to the experience of 
many; to give us permission to rest—as the artist did before us during 
the process of making—in what Buddhist practice calls the “mind of 
don’t know.” Yvonne Rand, who uses art and museum exhibitions 
in her Buddhist teaching, offers that this quality exists when “one 
immerses one’s mind in the process of inquiry and experience, giv- 
ing up any orientation toward outcome or result. The practitioner 
cultivates the willingness to sit at length with a question and to al- 
low answers to arise as they will out of intuitive understanding, not 
through willing them forth by analytical thinking.”* 

Key to this concept of “mind of don’t know” is the distinction 
between aims and goals. Now “to have no goals” is anathema to us, 
irresponsible or wrong, and with moral or monetary implications 
(Perhaps this is one reason why the “mind of don’t know” is so curi- 
ous, so radical to our learned way of being.) Aims are underlying 
directives, notions that answer the “why,” why we are pursuing some- 
thing; goals are the “what,” the tangible thing or action undertaken 
and presented as product. But if we suspend goals, leaving them un- 
defined, flexible, and open to discovery, then anything is possible; 
and if we are clear about our aims and attentive to them, then no 
matter what path we go down, exploring where it might lead but 
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guided by our essential aims, it is possible to arrive at the appropri- 
ate, perhaps unexpected, and responsive end. If the audience can 
share in the “mind of don’t know” and stay open to experience, then 
they, too, can arrive at a new, powerful and not prescriptive place. 
Rirkrit Tiravanija, whose art evades identity and thingness even as 
it finds its place in museums, sees his method of practice as fluid, 
living, a place of possibility. He said “ I always get asked, ‘What are 
your expectations?’ and I say, ‘I don’t have any,’ because I don’t pre- 


determine things.... And I think this is quite important in terms of 


living in a Buddhistic way: not to have preconceived structures or to 
close off possibilities; but it’s not even about being open or closed it’s 


just about being blank, in a way, of course, you can receive more if 


you are empty.”! Yet many museums have been attracted to sponsor- 
ing projects by Tiravan iving him “exhibitions,” as if there were 
a need on the part of museums for what this artists brings, fulfilling 
something they cannot. For the artist, the museum is a place that we 
need to reenter to change the preconceived notions of what art is. 
Creating this open space for the audience to experience can be 
the role of museum architecture. Some art museums, like the spaces 
of Tadao Ando, make the art resonate within; others, even new and 
much-touted designs, do not. Artists and curators have increasingly 
turned in the last two decades to site-specific practices as attempts to 
focus experience and heighten awareness, immersing the viewer in 
the art-and-environment as one, at times crossing realms of experi- 
ences, space, and time. But creating space for viewers also encom- 
passes a mental space that gives room for a wide range of subtleties 
and ambiguities that parallel the ways of life itself but which we often 
can’t perceive without the clarity of distance...and sometimes art pro- 
vides that distance. This creating of space is about making room for 
individuals to find their own place in relation to the work of art. In 
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doing so, people may locate what they already know from their ex- 
periences—or perhaps intuitively—but that may have receded with 
diminished awareness, gone untapped for a very long time. 

Now this is not to say that there isn’t knowledge to impart to the 
audience. I strongly advocate bridging the gap, disclosing informa- 
tion on an artwork and its context, and sharing in transparent ways 


the workings and thought processes of art- and exhibition-making. 


But there is another kind of knowledge important to the art experi- 
ence and, while it cannot be written on a label, it can be created 
or curated into an exhibition. The artist Christian Boltanski tells 
an ancient story in everyday terms of the little girl who desired to 
have time alone with her newborn brother. With trepidation, the 


parents consented, then surreptitiously listened in as she asked the 
baby: “Tell me about god, I am beginning to forget.” Some wisdom 
traditions believe that everything already exists (this is a crisis for 
the modernist Western mind anxious to claim the avant-garde), that 
existence comes first and our awareness of it follows, that at birth 
people are potentially all-knowing and life is a process of forgetting 
with occasional realization of what we already know; and that cer- 
tain experiences—including, notably, art experiences—trigger the 
release of that information and help them to recollect what’s “on 
the tip of their psyche,” as architect Michael Rotondi puts it. If we 
value the viewer as not empty, but instead make an empty, open, 
and expansive space—and exhibitions can be one of these generous 
spaces—then the fullness of the visitor’s experience (rather than the 


museum’s or sponsor’s or curator’s experience) can fill that space, 
fill it with the experience of art. I’ll give a couple of examples. 
Verandah was an installation, a vision based on a Japanese 


teahouse, a minimal sculpture, a space for art and for dance and 


Michael Rotondi, Hirokazu Kosaka, “From the Verandah: Art, Buddhism, Presence,” 2003, UCLA Fowler 


Museum of Cultural History, Los Angeles, installation view: 
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artworks but at times hardly visible at all. It was the dream of educa- 
tor and curator Linda Duke, and the result of collaboration in 2003 
between the curator, Rotondi, artist Hirokazu Kosaka, and choreog- 
rapher Joe Goode. As Rotondi tells it: “We were interested in what 
would happen if, when people left the room, they could only de- 
scribe the experience and not the ‘object.’ Their memory would be 
of a process (personal experience) not the product (the constructed 
verandah) if the thing itself had presence but was relatively neutral, 
if it was a way of modulating space as opposed to putting an object in 
the space. We wanted to give equal status to the experience of matter 
and light. Movement would be modulated; the body in space, mov- 
ing and at rest, would be our frame of reference. The thing wouldn’t 
really exist except for the reflection of the light off all the surfaces. 
And it worked.” 

Ann Hamilton makes works that are palpable; we experience 
er work with our body and senses as well as intellectually. Her own 
sensations, derived from direct experience, become a starting point 
for the work. Of myein, her installation in the American Pavilion for 
the 1999 Venice Biennale, a work criticized in the press for its empti- 
ness, nothingness, she said: “I have been a live presence in much of 
my work...there was no live presence in this work yet I realized the 
ive presences were the people who came and moved within it, some- 
times erasing it...I learned of the need, perhaps the hard way, for 
some of my pieces to be quiet and to be solitary.”° 
In 2002 Marina Abramovic made The House with the Ocean View. 
She lived in full view of her audience for twelve days at Sean Kelly Gal- 
ery in New York. To the artist it was a direct transmission of energy. 
“I created space with no time. I created the feeling of here and now. 
You know how people go through galleries...three minutes here, two 
minutes there, just go in and out...I had people staying. I had the 
people who would come every single day, some for hours; some sat 


Marina Abramovic, The House with the Ocean View, 2002, twelve-day performance, Sean Kelly Gallery, 
New York. 
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there for five hours. I had people going to work with their briefcases 
who would wait in the front of the gallery for it to open, just to be 
there, like addicts, just to have that gaze, and then go out into the 
world, because out of that they can get something. It was amazing 
because I had an incredible feeling of unconditional love toward any 
person who came there and wanted to look at me in the eyes. No- 
body was looking at them the way I look at them, unconditionally.” 
Abramovic realized and acknowledged that this work was completely 
dependent on the public: “The public and I actually made the piece. 
Without the public, the piece doesn’t exist, so they filled it.” She finds 
her function as an artist to be important and useful. And while the 
experience during her performances is profound for her, she knows 
it is transforming for the visitor, too: “They take what they need for 
their own life to enlarge awareness...’ I give art unconditionally so 
that it might have its own function in the lives of everybody.” 


You find these days, among people of very different economic, 
social, cultural circumstances, that everyone describes their lives 
as hectic, burdened, complicated, demanding—too full. Artist Bill 
Viola, in part, grounds the experiences he creates in the need in 
our world for quiet time for reflection and re-centering: “We must 
take time back into ourselves, let our consciousness breathe and our 
cluttered minds be still and silent,” he admonished, offering, “This 
is what art can do and what museums can be in today’s world.” 

The quiet, contemplative space of art can be a refuge, a remedy, 
an aesthetic antidote to life. But the full and seemingly fully occu- 
pied space of life can also be a space for art. So instead of the quiet 
and removed exhibition space of the museum, it is equally possible 
to make an exhibition that presents art that is invisible, seamless with 
life, or as Tiravanija describes, having “no seams”—an art so neutral 
that it is not really seen yet has a presence. Exhibitions of artists’ proj- 
ects intrinsically connected to everyday life weave themselves into 
the fabric—or fray—of our existence. It is no wonder that in recent 
years this mode of working outside conventional art spaces has been 
so fruitful in concept and number, and that a multitude of artists 


and curators have found it invigorating and gratifying to feel how art 
resonates outside the gallery box. 

There are also art experiences that happen in the space of life, 
with no art objects or art actions at all. They happen as lingering or 
reignited reflections on artworks seen in the past and later digested... 
maybe much later, outside the exhibition timeframe and any report- 
ing timetable.” This experience is an echo as it reemerges, or leaps to 
mind more powerfully than the first time, its meaning magnified by 
intervening life experiences. For Viola, this special power of art evokes 
responsibility on the part of artists: “I think contemporary artists need 


to be more cognizant of the spiritual nature of their work, and its 
11 


place as part of a great tradition that stretches back through time.” 
Then there is also a way in which we live life informed by art. 
Art hones our awareness, keeping present in us our relation to other 
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things and heightening-our-sense-of place in the world. This is pos- 
sible to achieve without art as we know it, but in our world art is one 
of the few instruments with which we can tune our sensibilities of 
things beyond self.'* 

I'd like to add to this discussion of the spaces of art that, for 
me, the space of curating is an empty space—not just when I am co- 
habiting it with an artist during the process of making but in the 
process of determining the “why” of an exhibition and then, with 
these questions as my aim, maintaining this empty space so that oth- 
ers can eventually come in, too. When I began in 1991 to work with 
communities outside museums—constituencies that would become 
the audience, but that at the outset were the informants and partici- 
pants in the art process—I began to realize that my background as 


an art historian and museum curator could not serve me in full. One 
school of thought would say: seek the right training or read books in 
community activism, sociology, video production, whatever it takes. I 
subscribed to another school of thought, using my “unknowingness” 
and “outsiderness” and, like with looking at art, accumulating direct 
experience. I had to depend primarily upon listening to others, to 
the public; I had to work with communities not my own but also out- 
side the contemporary art world to become educated. This was a big 
shift from picking artists, artworks, and telling audiences about art. 
As curator, I was not the authority; at best I could become a con- 
duit for ideas of others, translated and transformed by the artist. In 
the process, I had to reveal that “I didn’t know’—about a place or a 
mmunity, about what the art would look like in the exhibition or 
what its thesis would finally be. I also had to trust my past experiences 
with art, the ones that were revelations. I had to depend on anec- 
dotal comments, stories that came back to me over time in response 
to shows I’d organized, most of all those from unexpected, “unhip” 


people who got it, and gave back the most profound observations and 


understandings of so-called sophisticated new art. I was bolstered by 
the knowledge that for some the indifference, even hostility, to con- 
temporary art had fallen away; that for some, art had made a differ- 


ence. I trusted that there were others from whom I would never hear, 
but the art mattered to them, too. And with this trust in mind I had to 
create a space—a sufficiently wide and empty-enough space—where 
different publics could listen to and hear themselves as they listened 
to the art. 


What can exhibitions do now and why might they even be im- 
portant? Open situations for experience don’t happen often. They 
can be disconcerting, intimidating, because we are so programmed 
to being led to or told the result of our experiences (how we should 
feel, what we will feel). “Not knowing,” being given permission to be 
on one’s own and really have a full experience, can be scary. But we 
need more spaces for such thoughtful experiences in our society, 
spaces where experience can take us to a renewed place in our lives, 
a transformation, a fuller sense of being beyond the limitations of 
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self. So what we need is to curate the conditions for the audience’s 
own creativity and deep engagement. This requires a safe and empty 
space for a wider view, for an intense and longer inquiry. Surely those 
of us in the curatorial field can each recall certain works of art that 
have transported us and contributed to our desire, in turn, to en- 
gender an experience in others. As curators, we make exhibitions as 
space for experience. 


